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Memorabilia. 





THE most interesting item in the October 
Cornhill is the first instalment of a 
sheaf of letters from Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
They number over a score, addressed to Mrs. 
George Welsh (née Rissock) the wife of a 
younger brother of John Welsh, the writer’s 
father. They are here edited, with an intro- 
ductory page or two, foot-notes and a few 
explanatory paragraphs interspersed, by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley. The first of the batch is 
that written on Oct. 1, 1826, to Mrs. Welsh 
to inform her of Jane’s approaching mar- 
riage to Thomas Carlyle, printed here with 
the rest in order that this correspondence 
may be complete and because it shows how 
early a strong friendship was established 
between the aunt and niece. The letters 
were placed in Mr. Huxley’s hands by Mr. 
W. A. MacKnight, whose uncle, the late 
J. Y. MacKnight was an old family friend 
and executor of Mrs. George Welsh. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Observer 
(Sept. 26) reports an interesting change 

in the conditions of French dramatic criti- 
cism. Hitherto it has been usual to have 
répétitions générales preceding the first 
night of a play, répetitions to which the 
Press was invited as well as the friends of 
the management. With a day to think the 
play over the critic might be expected to 
produce a better considered judgment than 
is possible for the English dramatic critic 
who attends a “‘ first night’? and supplies 
an instantly written notice of the play for 
his paper to publish the following morning. 
However, it seems the French critics have 











too often used their opportunities for medi- 
tation and the attainment of perspective in 
the direction of increased severity, and the 
managers have now decided to let the public 
be the first judge, and not to admit the Press 
until that judgment has been given. 


HE correspondent of The Times at Vienna 
reports that the Benedictines of St. 
Paul in Carinthia have sold their Gutenberg 
‘42 lines’? Bible to Dr. Otto H. Vollbehr 
of New York. The volume is one of ten, 
printed on vellum at Mainz between 1453 
and 1456. This particular copy was found 
in the Convent of St. Blasien in the eight- 
eenth century and was brought to Carinthia 
for safety during the Napoleonic wars. It 
was the only example printed on vellum in 
Austria; it is complete in text and in per- 
fect condition. The price paid for it— 
£55,000—is believed to be the highest ever 
paid for any book. The recent sale of the 
Gutenberg Bible from the Abbey of Merk 
by auction at New York to Dr. Rosenbach, 
its purchase by Mrs. Harkness for £24,000, 
and her gift of it last April to Yale Univer- 
sity wil] be recalled to every one’s mind. 


WE noted at ante p. 199 a report that the 

Bank of France was intending to buy 
up the gold coins hoarded by many families 
throughout France. On Sept. 27 at 9 o’clock 
in the morning the doors of the Banque de 
France in the rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs 
were opened for this purpose. A large 
crowd had gathered, which was admitted in 
groups of ten. By 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
the crowd was even larger, and outside the 
branch office in the place Ventadour a simi- 
lar scene might be observed. At this latter 
office the most important purchases were 
transacted, lots in gold of the value of 
30,000 ; 25,000, and 10,000 gold francs being 
bought, and many also varying in value 
from 2,000 down to 500 gold francs. At the 
head office great quantities of silver coins 
were purchased mostly in five franc and two 
franc pieces. 


The next day the two banks were besieged 
again, by a crowd consisting mainly of the 
middle and working-classes, who, in many 
cases, brought in considerable hoards of gold. 
Among people from the country was a pea- 
sant, in his blouse, carrying his gold in a 
cigar-box. Reports of similar character 
have come in from the provinces. It is said 
that the Banque de France will probably not 
disclose the total of the gold and silver pur- 
chased. 
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| 
T the conference of the Association of | 


Special Libraries which concluded its 
meeting at Balliol College, Oxford, on Sept. 
26, Mr. J. C. Stobart, of the B.B.C., claimed 
that “‘listening-in,’”’ which might well have 
been expected to prejudice reading, had in 


fact stimulated the interest in books—es- | 


pecially in solid books. For this he had the 
evidence of the leading public libraries of 
London. He gave as example the demand 
for the best books on the physics of the atom 
which followed a course of lectures broad- 
cast by Sir Oliver Lodge. There seems some- 
thing to be said for Mr. Stobart’s suggestion 
that libraries should make arrangements for 
helping those who desire to follow up what 
they have learned in broadcast lectures. 


E have received from Mr. J. D. Rolleston 

a copy of his brochure on Voltaire and 
English Doctors. Voltaire in England, as 
everywhere else, was much of a valetudin- 
arian, but there is no record of attendance 
on him of any London practitioner. His 
most distinguished acquaintances among men 
of medicine were Sir Hans Sloane, and Wil- 
liam Cheselden; a humbler friend was Dr. 
Towne, who made a version of the ‘ Hen- 
riade,’ which pleased Voltaire well, though 
it was never completed or published. Several 
others, or their works, are mentioned in 
Voltaire’s correspondence, and three English 
doctors, when travelling abroad, visited him 
at Ferney: Samuel Sharp, surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; John Moore and Oliver Gold- 
smith, to each of whom we owe some detail 
about him. Mr. Rolleston’s brochure was 
communicated to the fifth Congres Inter- 


national d’ Histoire de la Médecine and was | 


printed at Geneva. 


N the Aero-field for October it is noted that 
in China, 
out, the Government ran a sight-seeing air 
service from the capital to the Great Wall, 
the Ming Tombs and the Forbidden City, 
charging only 20 dollars. It is curious that 
few people cared to avail themselves of this, 
and those few were foreigners. The same 
paper quotes from the ‘ Aircraft Year Book ’ 
to the effect that there are now in the United 
States 3,608 landing fields, divided into 
Emergency (of these there are 2,702); Com- 
mercial, Municipal, Airmail (66 of these) 
Seaplane, Army and Navy. 
ING’S School, Canterbury—the Dean of 
Canterbury announces in a letter to The 
Times (Sept. 29)—has received a notable 
benefaction in the gift of Sturry Court, the 
country home, two miles from Canterbury 


before the revolution broke | 


Cathdral, where Lord Milner lived for the 
last nineteen years of his life. It has been 
| presented to the School by Lady Milner. 
| The house stands on a site which, from the 
| days of Ethelbert to those of Henry VIII. 
| belonged to St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
| where stood the residence to which the last 
Abbot retired in 1538. The Tithe Barn— 
which with a cottage and about six acres 
|of land forms part of the gift—was built 
| before the Reformation. The present house 
| dates from the reign of James I. As soon 
| as possible, after necessary alterations and 
| additions have been made the whole of the 
| Junior (or Preparatory) Department of the 
| King’s School will be moved from the Pre- 
|cincts of the Cathedral to Sturry Court. 
| THE correspondent of The Times at Ade- 
laide reports that the Government water- 
| finding expedition in South Australia is 
| achieving important results in the unex- 
| ploited pastoral country north-west of Tar- 
perny The Minister of Lands, Mr. Butter- 
| field, states that on Sept. 21 a bore was made 
i which yielded 5,000 gallons of pure water 
daily, and he has authorised additional plant 
for immediate extension of operations. 
There are about 100,000,000 acres of unoccu- 
pied virgin land in the north-west of South 
Australia, unoccupied for the lack of water. 
It has now been shown that the country is 
well suited for settlement, and the Govern- 
ment hhas determined to further by every 
means the opening up of promising water- 
supplies. 

N the Miscellany column of the Manchester 

Guardian is a note occasioned by the 

demand of the Manchester Historical Pageant 
| authorities for tall men to personate Crusa- 
| ders. The writer quotes a conversation 
| between Mrs. E. T. Cook, when writing 
‘Highways and Byways of London,’ with a 
policeman at the Tower, who told her that 
there were only two suits of armour in the 
whole place that he could even manage to get 
on him, ‘‘ that’s old Henry VITIT.’s and his 
brother-in-law what’s beside ’im, Charles 
Brandon, Dook of Suffolk. Not but what,” 
he added, ‘‘ They must ’ave been strong, too, 
of their size. to bear all that there weight 
of steel on ’em.’? Have any experiments 
been made, not so much in regard to being 
/able to get into a suit of armour, but in 
| regard to what a modern athlete could per- 
| form encased in one, and how long he could 
‘endure to wear it? It is astonishing to 
| consider the difference between the armed 
| knight at a tournament and the modern 
| football-player. 
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. : : Colonel under Cromwell and Governor of the 
Literary and Historical Isle of Wight, when King Charles was a 
| prisoner there in 1648; (b) Thomas was one 

N otes. | of the King’s judges ; (c) Henry (1605-1660) 
Ss plete: (see ‘ D.N.B.’) —— cm — — 
logian. Dr. ammond’s granddaughter, 

TEMPLE AND HAMMOND FAMILIES Jane Dingley, became the wife of a famous 
AND THE RELATED FAMILIES OF physician, Dr. William Rant.) It seems 
NOWELL AND KNOLLYS. | probable that Dr. John Hammond like his 


THE parents of the famous statesman and | Son Henry was at Eton; as he desires to be 
essayist, Sir William Temple, were Sir | buried in my Chappell or else in Chertsey 
John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ive- Church or in Trinitie Colledge in Cambridge 
land, and Mary, daughter of John Ham- | Kton Colledge Church. 

mond, M.D., of Chertsey, Physician to| He desires, ‘“‘ as his estate will permit,” 
Henry, Prince of Wales. My present object the founding of two hospitals and nine 
is first to show that Sir John Temple and scholarships in Cambridge according to a 
his wife were first — _ — to will he made on 20 April, 1612. 

dispose of the legend that Dr. John Ham- ; 
oul of Chintooy was a son of John Ham- an po — bP wR — i s 
mond, LL.D., who precedes him in the “’" * at Sir John Temple and his wife 


eae) ere . aaa Mary Hammond were first cousins. Dr. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Some | ty otmond after leaving a ring inscribed 


other points in connexion with the two | ;; Cras tibi*® to Lord Chancellor Rissman, 


families will also be touched on. ‘ oa : 
1. Dr. John Hammond of Chertsey made | 2"4 to Mr. Adam Newton and Sir Francis 
7 | Bacon (the two ‘“‘ overseers’’ of the will), 


his will 19 Aug., 1616, and died in 1617. The | proceeds to leave a ring similarly inscribed 
will, 64 Weldon (P.C.C.), contains a good | ¢. to my brother Henry “Hamond, my brother 


deal of unused biographical material. | be apt 
In the first place the testator consistently | — Harrison, my brother and sister 
emple’’ and others. 


spells his name ‘‘ Hamond.”’ * 

His home is on part of the site of the Now, when we remember that Sir John 
“late dissolved’? monastery of Chertsey. | Temple’s father, Sir William Temple, Pro- 
He leaves the site to his eldest son, Robert. | vost of Trinity College, Dublin (see 
His wife’s name is Mary. He has four |‘ D.N.B.’), married Martha, daughter of 
sons, Robert, Thomas, George and Henry, | Robert Harrison, co. Derby, we cannot doubt 
and two daughters, Jane, and Mary, the that Dr. John Hammond’s wife ‘‘ Mary” 
future Lady Temple. His eldest son, Robert, was herself a daughter of the same Robert 
is lately married (the wife’s name is Eliza- , Harrison. Sir William Temple and Dr. 
beth) his daughter Jane is the wife of Sir | John Hammond had married sisters, and 
John Dingley of Wolverton in the Isle of | their children John Temple and Mary Ham- 
Wight and has already three ‘‘ sweete Child- | mond were first cousins. 


ren whome the Lorde Jesus blesse and | - The supposed relationship of John 
keepe,’’ Mary, Francis (Frances) and Jane, |Hammond, M.D., to John Hammond, 
while she is ‘‘ gravide”” with another. (Of | LL.D., as son to father starts us on a com- 
his sons, (a) Robert became the father of | plicated story. 

two sons, John his heir, admitted at Lin- | 


’ , . -— | In his life of John Hammond, LL.D., in 
coln’s Inn 10 Feb., 1635/6, his father being | yJesce : ene , ’ 
then dead,* and Robert’ (see ‘D.N.B.’), the ‘ D.N.B.’ the late Sir Sidney Lee stated 


_”? | boldly ‘‘ He was the father of John Ham- 

‘Piet Memmi’ tah Mek ot Ces. _mond, M.D.,’’ even though, according to the 
29 March, 1623, John being then all but 6 years | Dictionary, the lawyer was born c. 1542, 
old. (Inquisitio p.m. 399, No. 143). John him- | and the supposed son graduated B.A. at 
self died at Chertsey, 4 Dec., 1643 (Inquisitio | Cambridge in 1573. Messrs. Venn in the 
p.m. 701, No. 3). He left an heir Robert of |‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’ state that the 
the age of 2 years 8 months, and two daughters | true date here should be 1582/3, but with 


Letitia and Anne, of whom Anne seems to have a é 
died between October, 1654, when Col. Rob. H. good reason they | speak of the lawyer as 


ce ” 
made his will, and 1665, when Lady Vachell perhaps father” of the M.D. 
made hers. (90 Mico). John had married | - Taree saa 
Margaret, one of the daughters of Sir Robert | * From the proverb, “‘ Hodie mihi, cras 
Rich, Kt., about April, 1638. | tibi.” 
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The wills of the two men seem completely 
to disprove the supposition. When the 
LL.D. made his will (62 Drury) on 21 Dec., 
1589, none of his children was yet of age. 
They were to ‘‘ have their porcions payed to 
them as they severally shall come to theire 
ages of one and twentie yeares or marriage.”’ 
‘“My bookes I leave to my eldest sonne to 
be kept for him safely.” ‘I will devise 
and bequeath all my land... within the 
Counties of the Citie of London and Essex 
or elsewhere . . . to Agnes Hamond my wife 
for her life . . the reversion to my sonne 
and heire.”’ 

Now, at this date 1589, John Hammond 
of Chertsey had been married for some years. 
In his will of 1616 he appeals to his wife 
by ‘‘ her religious harte which she hath ever 
shewed to me theise thirtie three yeares,”’ 
i.e., from the year 1583. 

If the physician were the lawyer’s son, 
we might expect to see that he ° possessed 
landed property inherited from the latter ; 
yet while he has the monastic property at 
Chertsey and other land in Surrey, a 
lease of Creetinge in Suffolk, a lease of Trip- 
low in Cambridgeshire, and leases in Bucks, 
he has nothing to say of the City of London 
or of Essex. 


It is further noteworthy that Bishop Fell 
who wrote the ‘ Life of Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond’ knows nothing of this legal grand- 
father. 

He was the youngest son of Dr. John Ham- 
mond [no mention of a grandfather when it 
would have added force to his argument]. 
Nor had he an hereditary interest in Learn- 
ing only from his Father; by his mother’s 
side he was allied both unto it and the Pro- 
fession of Theology, being descended from Dr. 
Alexander Nowell, the Reverend Dean of 
St, Paul’s. 

3. The last sentence carries us to a new 
investigation. Dean Alexander Nowell, 
though twice married, had no child, as is 
clear from his will (11 Montagu). Was 
Dr. Hammond of Chertsey collaterally rela- 
ted to him, however? and was it through the 
Hammonds or through his wife Mary Har- 
rison, as Bishop Fell says? 

On the one hand no Hammond or Harri- 
son appears in the Nowell pedigree given in 
Whitaker’s ‘History of Craven,’ p. 577. 
Nowell is there credited with four sisters 
married respectively to Rycroft, Deane, 
Whitaker, and Wolton, and in his will he 
refers to his nephews William Deane and the 
famous William Whitaker. 





On the other hand, Dr. J. Hammond, 
LL.D., is said, I do not know on what 
authority, to have been the son of a sister 
of Dean Nowell’s, and to have been baptized 
in 1542 from the Nowells’ house at Whalley, 
Lancs, while, when lhe made his will in 1589, 
‘* Alexander Nowell’’ was one of the wit- 
nesses. 

Again, the Chertsey doctor was un- 
doubtedly connected with Dean Nowell either 
directly or through his wife. The Dean’s 
will shows that ‘‘ John Hammond’”’ wit- 
nessed a legal act of the Dean’s on the 12 
Feb., 1601/2,* the day before the latter died, 
and on the same day the Dean executed a 
codicil in which he left—‘‘In primis, to his 
coosyn Mr. Doctor Hammond and his wyfe 
fyve powndes. Item to everie one of their 
children Twentie shillings,’’ adding ‘‘ To his 
coosyn Mr. Robert Pennington the father” 
£10, and ‘‘ To his coosyns Mr. Harrison and 
his wyfe ’’? £6 13s. 4d. and ‘‘ to everie one of 
their children ’’ 20s. 

It would seem that Dean Nowell’s family 
tree does not tell us everything; that Dr. 
Hammond of Chertsey was certainly related 
to him through his wife Mary Harrison, and 
possibly through the Hammond family as 
well. In this case he may have been a 
nephew, though not a son, of John Ham- 
mond, LL.D. The latter’s will in 1589 was 
witnessed by a ‘‘ William Hamond,” who 
may have been the testator’s elder brother 
and the Chertsey doctor’s father. 

4. There is another link between the Tem- 
ples and the Hammonds which has not been 
recognized. 

Sir William Temple the elder, Provost of 
Dublin, left two sons, Sir John Temple 
(father of Sir Wiliam Temple, the states- 
man) and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Temple. 
The latter is said by the ‘D.N.B.’ to have 
married a lady connected with Reading, but 
her name is not given. 

Again, we see from the will of Dr. John 
Hammond of Chertsey that his eldest son 
Robert of Chertsey married an ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
but we do not learn her original surname. 
These two ladies were, however, sisters, both 
daughters of Sir Francis Knollys of Read- 
ing Abbey, and sisters of Letitia, Lady 
Vachell, the second wife of the patriot John 
Hampden, and the stepmother of Mary 
Hampden, who became the wife of Colonel 
Robert Hammond, son of Robert of Chertsey. 





* There is a mistake in the will, which gives 
the date as “ 44 Eliz.” instead of “ 43.” 
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| 
Ann — Rev. T. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Sir Brancis Seales 


eae: 
Elizabeth = Rob. Hammond 
ot Chertsey. 


en 
Letitia = (1) Sir T. Vachell 
(2) John Hampden. 


Col. Robert H. = Mary Hampden. 


| 
This is clear from the will of Sir Francis | Aunt Temple perhaps at the Wharf house, 
Knollys, 1646, proved 1648 (90 Essex) in | 


which he mentions ‘‘ my daughter the Lady 
Vachell,”’ ‘“‘my daughter Temple,” ‘‘ my 
daughter Elizabeth Hamond and her sonne 
Robert Hamond,’’ from that of Colonel 
Robert Hammond 5 Oct., 1654, proved 1654/5 
(438 Alchin), ‘‘I release my uncle Dr. 
Thomas Temple of £100 that he owes me by 
bond,’’ and from that of Dr. T. Temple’s 
widow, Ann Temple, 1679/80 (64 Drax), 
printed by Mr. Temple Prime in ‘ The 
Temple Family’ (p. 53), in which she desires 
‘“‘to be buryed by my ancestors and my dear 
Husband in the vault under the Isle of St. 
Laurences Church in Reading.’’ This vault 
had been made by Sir Francis Knollys in 
1637, and is referred to in his will, as well 
as in Coates’ ‘ History of Reading,’ p. 187. 
The ‘‘isle’? or chapel, built by Knollys, 
was demolished about eighty years ago, 
as the Vicar tells me. In that will Sir 
Francis left to his daughter (his son’s 
widow), ‘‘the Lady Knollis,” ‘‘that part 
of my house called the Abbey House in Read- 
ing which lieth on the right hand of the 
greate gate—together with the greate cham- 
ber over the said gate and all the gardens 
thereunto adjoyning—the house joyning to 
the garden called the Graynery or Fish loft 
to be for her dwelling house,’’ to his daugh- 
ter Temple, ‘‘the wharfe called Ellis his 
wharfe in Reading and the house upon the 
said wharfe and the two meadowes next 
adjoyning to the said wharfe called the 
Grainge meadowes,”’ to his daughter Eliza- 
beth Hammond the residue of his estate, 
including, I suppose, that part of the Abbey 
house not left to Lady Knollys. 

In the early days of their married life 
young William Temple and Dorothy found a 
home with his aunt, Mrs. Robert Hammond, 
in the Abbey House, Reading, as I judge 


‘Martha, Lady Giffard’ (pp. 25-37). The 
Register of St. Lawrence, Reading, as I 
learn from the Vicar, records the birth (not 
baptism) of their eldest child :—‘‘ 1655, 
December 18, John Temple, sonn of William 
Temple Esquire born.’”? Meanwhile they had 


and Lady Vachell and her stepdaughter, 
Mary Hammond, Robert’s widow (soon to be- 
come Lady Hobart), at a house in Hosier’s 
Lane which was still called ‘‘Lady Vachell’s’’ 
when Coates wrote in 1802. Coley, the great 
house of the Vachell’s, had passed, on Sir 
Thomas’s death in 1638, to his nephew 
Tanfield Vachell. 


Sheffield. 


DRAYTON AND ‘HENRY VI.’ 
(See ante, pp. 201, 219.) 


Hart’s mention of Marlowe in connection 
with (a) calls attention to another aspect 
of the problem. Several critics, palia 200 
Malone, Hart, and Miss Lee, have shewn 
that the ‘ Contention,’ ‘True Tragedy,’ and 


G. C. Moore Smits. 





| the revised plays have many lines strik- 
| ingly like those of Marlowe, Peele, and 


Greene. Indeed, after a very careful study, 


| Miss Lee concluded,* ‘‘ Marlowe and Greene, 


| made additions. 


and possibly Peele were the authors” of 
the older plays, and ‘‘ there is, at least, 
nothing unreasonable, or even improbable, 
in supposing’’ that Marlowe furthermore 
collaborated with Shakespeare in the revised 
“2 and 3 Henry VI.’ Later still, Tucker 
Brooke suggested+ that Marlowe wrote the 
first two plays, the ‘ Contention’ and ‘True 
Tragedy,’ and Shakespeare revised them and 
Dr. von Schaubert gives 
short shrift to all this, but—it seems to me 
--with little justification. Showing by 


| quotations that Drayton’s works possess 
| numerous similarities in phraseology to the 


writings of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, and 


| Kyd, she more or less dogmatically state 





that, therefore, where ‘2 and 3 Henry VI’ 
display such resemblances, the passages in 
question are by Drayton. Moreover, she 


from some letters of Dorothy of about 1656 |e > step further and declares that Dray- 
or 1657, printed by Miss Julia Longe in | ton’s works have so much in common with 


Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine,’ ‘ Faustus,’ ‘ The 
Jew of Malta,’ ‘The Massacre of Paris,’ 
and ‘ Edward II.,’ that the question arises 





* New Shak. Soc. Trans., 1874-1892. 
+ Trans. Connecticut Acad. of Arts and 
Science, 1912, vol. xvii. 
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as to whether Drayton did not collaborate | Parnassus ’ is full of such wrong ascriptions 
with Marlowe in their authorship; as she | and is therefore of little weight as evidence 
puts it, in a question of authorship. ; 

Ob hier Nachahmung oder eventuell Mitar- Occasionally, as she discusses the diction 
beit Drayton’s vorliegt werden spitere Unter- | of the various scenes of ‘2 and 3 Henry 
suchungen klar stellen miissen. | VI.’ Dr. von Schaubert declares categori- 

So, too, does Dr. von Schaubert see in | cally that certain words or phrases are not 
Drayton one who frequently collaborated | again used by Shakespeare ; but the follow- 
with Shakespeare, and her line of reasoning | g examples prove her several times to be 








leads her to the conclusion that Drayton | 1m error:— 
had a hand definitely in ‘ Richard III.’ IV. | (a) wazen, ‘2 Hen. VI.’ IIT. ii. 76, 
iv., and ‘ Errors,’ I. i., and possibly in | From lips new-waxen pale. ‘ Luc.’ 1663. 
“Prrors,”’ If. u1.; TV..1., ‘John,’ £1. 1.3 (b) bare-headed, “2 Hen. VI.’ IV. i. 54, 
‘Richard III.,’ III. vii.; I. i. 1-13, and bare-headed, ‘2 Hen, IV.’ II. iv. 388; 
‘1 Henry VI.,’ I. iii. iv. Besides these, she ‘Lr.’ III. ii. 60; ‘R. IL’ V. ii. 19. 
mentions early in her thesis that ‘ England’s | (c) make amain, “3 Hen. VI.’ IT. iii. 56. 
Parnassus’ assigns to Drayton John of Venus makes amain to him 
Gaunt’s words in praise of England in ; * Ven.’ 5. 
‘Richard II.,’ 11. i. 40—55; this, she says, here she comes amain- oii 
may be inaccurate, but it seems to point to es SS 
4 (d) to broach in conjunction with blood, 





aga 0 — the two men. Again, | Hen. VI. Il. iii. 15-18 
when discussing the words ‘‘ England’s | a ills 4 ; 
blessed shore,’’ ‘2 Hen. VI.,’ III. ii. 90, vw ne prem bag 
she indicates* their similarity to the lan- | (¢) to bid battle, ‘3 Hen. VI.’ III, iii. 235. 
guage of Gaunt’s speech and suggests that The king will bid you battle presently. 
Drayton was the writer of the former be- ‘1 Hen. IV.’ V. ii. 30. 
cause of the attribution of the latter in unawares ‘3 Hen. VI.’ IV. viii. 63. 
‘England’s Parnassus.’ At length, she | unawares *Troil.’ III. ii. 40. 
throws her hesitation aside. Showing the unaware “Ven.’ 823 & 1116. 
likeness that exists between the works of | (9) closed up ©3 Hen. VI!’ Il. i. 74-75. 
Drayton and Peele,+ she asserts that there | “4, ine cats ; 
would be no doubt of Drayton’s knowledge art wrongly stated that Shakespeare 
of Peele’s ‘ Arraignment of Paris’ if one | "¢V°" used this phrase except with “‘ eyes, 
accepted Drayton’s authorship of Gaunt’s | 224 Dr. von Schaubert, assuming him to be 
hymn of praise of England, and she adds, | Correct, quotes Drayton’s line 

almost aggressively, ‘‘ Diese Annahme zu, If in a dungeon closed up from the light. 
bezweifeln aber liegt nach den Ergebnissen “Ep. John to Mat.’ 
die meine Arbeit bisher lieferte, kaum ein | , 

Grund vor.’’ Thus are Gaunt’s lines pa poe it ese ini tomach 
definitely taken from Shakespeare and) © © 9 D#nduet is to close on Shr’ V_ a) 
given to Drayton. The idea that the jj. close the wall up with our English dead, 
words ‘ England’s blessed shore’ may be “Hen. V.’ III. i. 2. 
by Shakespeare, and that he too may well | jij. with busy hammers closing the rivets up. 
have been acquainted with Peele’s work does | ‘Hen. V.’ IV. Chor. 13. 
not enter Dr. von Schaubert’s mind. Nor | iv. close the day up, 

has she questioned the ascription in ‘ Eng- | ‘Troil.’ V. viii. 8. 
land’s Parnassus.’ As a matter of fact, ! There are many words in the play that 
Allot, the collector of that anthology, was | Dr. von Schaubert admits she ius wnelle 
a most careless worker. Not only has he | to trace in the works of Drayton. Such for 
given Drayton Gaunt’s lines, but he has like- | example are ‘‘vengeful,”’ ‘“‘ controller,” 
wise erroneously attributed to Drayton one | « contumelious”’ (all in ‘ 2 Hen. VI.,’ IIL. 
passage from Marston, two from Lodge, and | jj.), “ banditto,” ‘‘ footeloth,” ‘to " calee- 
— a “i John ge on the other | jate.” «« sworder,”’ teeta * (all in ‘2 
nand, he has given to others nine quotations | WE oe). m9 6 id 
See apey ay mayen teas | ee hae, ane 
* however, with the exception of ‘‘ banditto,” 
+ Sch., p. 82. occur again in Shakespeare. But the rare 
$10 S. xi. 000. use of certain words whilst useful as cumu- 
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lative evidence is not very reliable. At 
times, it may be exceedingly misleading. 
Thus, criticising Fleay’s paper on the 
‘ Authorship of the Taming of the Shrew,’ 
Mr. R. Simpson showed the futility of at- 
tempting to prove that ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
or ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ or ‘ Timon,’ 
or ‘ Pericles,’ or ‘Henry VI.,’ was not by 
Shakespeare because of words used in any 
one of these plays but nowhere else in 
Shakespeare’s undoubted works. He pre- 
sented a table.of such words based on Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance.’ He shows 
that* 

The result is, on the whole, that it is not 
the doubtful plays, those written partly by 
Ghakespeare, partly by other hands, which 
are richest in these rarities. And the remark- 
able consequence is, that if we take as the 
truest Shakespearian diction the word-list 
which is common to all the plays, then the 
false Shakespeare is much more Shakespearian 
than the true. 


I. Gourvitcu. 
(To be concluded). 





SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 


(See cl. 222, 256, 313, 421, and ante, 8, 76, 
149.) 


(D) Asta. 
(i) BENGAL. 


154. (Dalham.) Anth. GrpBon aged 34 
b, at Caleutta in Bengall in ye E. Indies d. 
Oct. 1714. 


155. (Hast Bergholt.) Lieut. James 
Hardy Travis, first Batt. 18 Reg. Native 
Infantry Bengal, third s. of Will. and Susan 
T., after serving in the E. Indies 12 y.... 
d. at sea 20 Aug. 1821, aged 30. Lieut. 
Tho. Hardy T., first Batt. 5 Reg. of Native 
Infantry Madras, second s. of Will. and 
Susan T., d. at Calcutta in the E. Indies 
12 Aug. 1812 aged 24. 


156. (Bramford.) To a dutiful son, 
erected by J. and S. Oram—Capt. Benj. 
0., commander and owner of a merchant 
ship trading from Calcutta and Bengal to 
New South Wales, d. 1 Mar. 1824 on ship 
board in harbour of Sydney and was bur. 
at Paramatta in that colony aged 40. Sarah 
wife of James O. 19 Feb. 1833 aged 75. 
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| 157. (Somerton.) Arms: A tower triple- 
towered (Boileau). Crest: A pelican in her 
piety. John Peter BortEau, s. of Mrs. Leah 
| B. wid. of Tho. B. esq. of Calcutta in Ben- 
' gal, and nephew of Rev. Dr. Mappy, R. of 
this par., b. at Calcutta 26 Jan. 1803 d. at 
Bury S. Edmund’s 8 Feb. 1826. 


(ii) CALCUTTA. 

See above, 154-157. 
(iii) CAWNPOOR. 

158. (Stonham Earl.) Dan. Spencer eld- 
est s. of Dan. and Eliz. Freeman of Stow 


Market d. at Cawnpoor in the E. Indies 8 
June 1799 aged 33. 


(iv) CHINA. 


159. (Aldeburgh.) Rev. John VacHELL 
late of Pembroke Hall, Camb., 35 y. vicar 
of Littleport in the Isle of Ely d. 17 Ap. 
1830 in this town aged 65—erected by 
his elder s. Rev. Geo. Harvey V. chaplain 
to the H.E.I.C. at Canton, China. 


(v) EAST INDIES. 
See above, 154, 155, 158, 159. 


160. (Akenham.) Eliz. Rachel da. of 
John and Eliz. Laws of New Place, Ips- 
wich, 12 Dec. 1798 aged 5;... Edw. L., 
midshipman on board the Cirencester, East 
Indian Marine, d. on his passage from East 
Indies 20 Aug. 1805 aged 21. 

161. (Bredfield.) Tho. Hanrsant late of 
the H.H.I.C.S. 2 Aug. 1816 aged 29— 
erected by his w. Anne H. 

162 (Beccles.) Will. Crowroor surg. in 
H.E.1.C.S. and subsequently many y. prac- 
titioner in this town 27 Mar. 1820 aged 68. 


(vi) MADRAS. 

See above, 155. 
(vii) SMYRNA. 

163. (Brandon.) Mr. Tho. Curtis b. 
1617 pupil at Sidney Sussex Coll. Camb. 
then for 5 y. preacher of the Gospel to the 
English merchants at Smyrna and then R. 


of Brandon co. Suff. for 26 y. d. 31 Dec. 
1669 aged 63 [sic]. 


(E) Arrica. 


164. (Thorpe Morieur.) Hezekiah Cooke 
Harrison, eldest s. of Rev. H. G. Harri- 
son and Mary his w., b. 3 Feb. 1795 in this 
par., d. 9 Feb. 1829 on coast of Africa; 





* New Shak. Soc. Trans., 1874. 


he was second in command of H.M.S. Eden 
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under Capt. W. Owen off nr Cimiiite| | (vi) WEST INDIES Gin aii: 
Po [long account of his services], bur. in | 176 
front of the Governor’s house Fernando Po. 





(Leiston.) Christian Maria THom- 
son aged 21 w. of Charles Louis T. esq., a 
boy = a going whence to the 

est Indies we c iZew 

165. (Aldeburgh.) Capt. Will. Nortox | Jan, an a a on ae 
commander of ye Prince Rupert in service | H) A 
of the Hon. the Hudson’s Bay Co. 8 Nov. | (H) AvstRaria. 
1763 aged 48. | See above, 156. 
| 
| 


(F) America. | 


C. ParTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


166. (Bungay Holy Trinity.) Joseph | 
Hoover formerly of Marble Head in N. | 
America b. 9 June 1743 d. 27 Aug. 1812; 


Susanna his w. 18 Oct. 1817 aged 62. oer / ; 
167. (Ilketshall S. John.) Marg’t TURN- | gar tag A | — a 


BULL late of New York, wid. of Geo. T. esq. 


Post Capt. in H.M.N., b. in London 11| Fishguard, March 3rd, 1797. 
Feb. 1757 d. at Beccles in this co. 22 Jan. | Sir, 

1829 -—- erected by her surviving children. | (conomy is the cry of the day, w° if 

| not shortly adopted, the nation is ruined. 

(G) West Inprgs. All Forts, except those w*' protect our 

(i) ANTIGUA | Docks are useless. We have one here wth 


| might well be spared: instead of protec- 
168. (Bungay S. Mary.) Will. Warner tion it might have proved our ruin. For on 
d. at Antigua in W. Indies 16 Jan. 1826. = Enemy’s first debarcation, our worthy 
s 5 | overnor was missing, and neither seen, 
ee selena §) or heard of, till they had laid down thei 
: eccles. ieut. Rob. Harman [? arms. The Fort was abandoned, and his 
Harmer] R.N. eldest s. of Rob. and Mary brave Garrison (the like troops the world 
Harman d. at Barbadoes Dec. 1809 aged 20. | never saw) were found straying in Treff- 
ue quarne forest, the next day at noon, where 
(iii) JAMAICA. | possibly they might have wandered as long 
170. (Gorleston.) James Henverson;| a8 the Israelites did in the Wilderness, 
husb. of Eliz. H. 1 June 1783 aged 73; had | not the Pembroke fencibles luckily 
James their s. d. same month in Jamaica pick’d them up on their march from 
aged 30. _ Haverford Wt. to Fishguard. _ French 
: ‘ wanted nothing but Artillery and Ammu- 

island of ocude it Tun AE a ri of | nitions to burn and destroy’ this county, 
ss : *** | here they might have had both without 


172. (Gisleham.) Horace eldest s. of the least resistance. So for God’s sake, if 


Martin and Louisa Ann Butron who after | you chuse to let the fort stand, take away 
residing 10 y. in Jamaica in extensive prac- | the Cannon w can never be of any service 
tice as a surg. . . . returned to his father’s | to us, but may be cursedly mischievous in 
house at Gisleham where he d. 1 June 1824 the hands of the Enemy. _ 

aged 33 leaving wife and 4 children. I am right honorable Sir, 

173. (North Cove.) Will. fourth s. of Your devoted humble Servant, 
Rob. and Lydia Boypen d. at Vere in Jam- T. Williams, Clerk. 
aica 5 July 1825 aged 29. EK. H. Farrproruer. 
(iv) SAN DOMINGO. RICHARD TURNER, INVENTOR OF 

; THE WORD ‘“‘ TEETOTAL.’’—The fol- 


174.  (Lowestoft.) Joseph | Harman lowing is from The Carlisle Journal, Nov. 
Curistmas d. at Port au Prince [San 7, 1846:— 


Seri 16 June 1625 aged 16. On Tuesday week, Richard Turner, the 
(v) TRINIDAD author of the word Teetotal, died in Preston, 
‘i ‘ aged 56. His remains were interred at St. 


175. (Beccles.) Will. Bly Harmer [see Peter’s on Sunday last, ground having been 


169] d. at Trinidad in W. Indies 21 Aug. purchased for that purpose by his friends. 
1816 aged 24. Frep. Les Carter. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OSWELL’S ‘JOHNSON’: AN UN- 
TRACED REFERENCE.—On the 
evening of Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1769, Johnson, 
in a conversation with General Paoli, said: 
“Fear is one of the passions of human 
nature, of which it is impossible to divest 
it. You remember that the Emperor 
Charles V. when he read upon the tomb-stone 
of a Spanish nobleman, ‘ Here lies one who 
never knew fear,’ wittily said, ‘ Then he 
never snuffed a candle with his fingers.’ ”’ 
(Boswell, ed. Hill. 11. 81.) 

The reference is still to seek. Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.,’ learned in the volu- 
minous history of the Emperor, tell me 
where it is to be found ? 

L. F. Powett. 


YOMMISSARIAT OF INVADERS.—Has 
the question of the commissariat of | 
invading bodies—marauders or armies—been 
dealt with in any published study devoted 
to the matter? For instance, the Danes are 
said to have penetrated into parts of Britain | 
a hundred miles from their base (i.e., where | 
their long-ships could go no farther). It | 
seems impossible that their forces could | 
“live on the country,’’ but how could they 
bring with them and carry provisions for | 
such long marches ? 
CHartes A. Coox. | 


ZAAK WALTON, AND WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY.—-In his ‘ Letters to Young Fly- | 
Fishers,’ which has just been published, 

Sir George Aston tells us that Dean Stanley 





be grateful for any information. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH’S SHOES.—In 
1789, died Mr. Wm. Rawle, accoutre- 
ment maker of the Strand, buried in the 
North Cloister of Westminster Abbey. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine in recording his 
death states that he had a cabinet of curios 
including Oliver Cromwell’s sword, helmet 
and buff coat. His daughter married 
Nicholas Price, an officer of the Coldstreams. 
The present representatives of his family 
possess what are reputed to be the shoes 
worn by Raleigh at his execution, accom- 
panied by the story that Mrs. Price (Ceci- 
lia Rawle) possessed them as a descendant 
of Sir Walter. The connection of Rawle 


| with Raleigh cannot be traced. But it 


seems possible they were part of Rawle’s 
collection of curios. Has any reader heard 
of these shoes before? The possessors will 


C.. 5. BP: 


A LOST ROMNEY: PORTRAIT OF 
WOLFE.—In a paper by Dr. J. Clar- 


' ence Webster entitled ‘ A Study of the Por- 


traiture of James Wolfe,’ read in May, 1925, 
to The Royal Society of Canada, the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 

Romney, young and unknown, won his first 


success in 1763 by exhibiting a painting of the 
“Death of Wolfe” at the Free Society of 


| Artists, being awarded a premium because of 


its fine quality... The picture was bought for 
twenty-five guineas by Mr. Rowland Stephen- 
son, a banker, and presented by him to his 
friend, Harry Verelst, in the government ser- 
vice of India, who hecame governor of Bengal 
in 1767. The latter placed it in the Council 
Chamber at Calcutta. Verelst returned to 
England in 1770 and presumably brought the 


picture with him. It has, however, disappeared 


was reading late in his study one night | and the hag representatives of the family 


when he came across Izaak Walton’s con- | 
fession of having scratched his initials upon | 
a marble memorial in Westminster Abbey. 
It would be interesting to know where Sir | 
George Aston found this story of the Dean, | 
and where this confession of Izaak Walton | 
can be seen. I have for years been familiar | 
with the ‘“I.W., 1658,” on Casaubon’s | 
monument in the Abbey, but still venture | 
to doubt whether old Izaak at the mature | 
age of 65 would have been guilty of this bit | 
of vandalism. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘JOHN SYDNEY JAMES.—Registrar to , 


the mixed British and Portuguese Slave © 
Commission at Jamaica 1843-52. Particu- | 
lars of his parentage and career, and the | 


GF. RB. | 


know nothing about it. Through the kindness 
of Sir Alexander Whyte, a thorough search has 
been made in the various official buildings 
throughout India, but no trace of the picture 
has been found. 


The disappearance of this picture and all 
knowledge of its present resting-place seem 


| incomprehensible, but it is hoped that in- 


formation regarding it may still be forth- 
coming. Can anyone help? 
J. H. LEstie. 
Lieut.-Colone!. 
Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research, 
x. Palmerston Road, Sheffield. 
URAL DOMESTIC SUPPLIES IN 
PRE-RAILWAY DAYS.—In pre-rail- 
way days country houses were largely self- 


| sustaining in supplies of domestic commodi- 


ties now obtainable in every village or small 
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town. I should be grateful for information 
or references to books concerning such mat- 
ters, as e.g., charcoal-burning, and the pro- 
duction of salt from the ‘“‘ saltings’’ and 
‘“‘salterns’’ so plentifully shown on the 
Ordnance maps of the English coasts. I 
want to know the modus operandi in each 
case, the uses to which the products were 
put, the customs attending the practice of 
such industries, when they died out; in fact 
all about them. 

I believe I can remember my grandparents 
carrying home gall-nuts and gum when they 
came across these on their walks abroad. 
When did the habit of making ink and gum 
at home cease ? 

I would apply the same question to soap, 
candles and gunpowder. 

Any light on these and similar matters 
will be much appreciated. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the south-western counties of 
England, period circa 1750-1850. 

G. M. M. 


JATER LANES.—What is, or was, a 
““water lane’? I presume it was 
essentially a stream-bed used as a lane. But 
was the stream extinct, or intermittent, or 
running? Had water lanes any raison 
@étre beyond the fact of their providing 
ready-made, if rough, roadways? 


G. M. M. 


T. COLUMBA: ‘“ ROOTING ” OF IONA. 

—In the Revue Celtique, ii. 201.—Mytho- 
logical Notes by Whitley Stokes, I read that 
at the building of the church at Iona St. 
Columba said to his companions: “It is 
good for us that our roots should go under 
the earth here: it is permitted that one of 
you should go under the clay of this island 
to hallow it.”’ Odran rose and offered him- 
self to his master: ‘‘ If thou shouldst take 
me, I am ready.’’ The Saint accepted the 
offer, and we are told that thereupon 
‘“Qdran went to heaven ’’—his body became 
a ‘‘ root’? in the ground. I should be glad 
of any comments on this. Has any such 
story—reminiscent of the pagan supersti- 
tions which caused people to be immured 
in foundations of buildings—been associated 
with any other saint? Does the idea that 
the burial of a member of a society in a 
place was like planting there a root of that 
society appear anywhere else ? 

G. W. H. 


“T ISCA ” STONE.—In Gasquet’s ‘ English 
Monastic Life,’ p. 67, it is stated that 
“the sacrist washed the corporals himself, 








polishing them with a stone, known as 
‘lisca’ ‘ lischa,’ for glass-stone.”’ 
Would any readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ inform 
me as to the nature of this stone? 
G. W. H. 


WEDDELL, ENGRAVER.—Informa- 
* tion as to dates of birth and death, and 
of works—particularly topographical—with 
plates by this engraver is sought. He en- 
graved about thirty of the plates for Lysons’s 
‘ Reliquie Britannico-Romane ’; these are 
dated from 1810 to 1819. One is signed 
‘“H. & E. Weddell, Prospect Row, Wal- 
worth.”” More particularly I am anxious 
to ascertain if any views of county seats by 
Weddell are known. 
RotanD AUSTIN. 


PITAPH IN ST. OLAVE’S, HART 
STREET.—Who wrote the following 
lines, which are on a mural tablet in the 
Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, London, 
appended to a Latin inscription in memory 
of William Frithe, who died in 1648, and 
his family (the inscriptions were originally 
in All Hallow’s, Staining, till that church 
was pulled down). 
Nulla sub axe quies. 
cylindri est, . 
Attonitisque fugit mobilis hora rotis. 
Tessera militie vita est; huic ferrea fata 
Ambiguas peragunt imperiosa vices: ; 
Sanguineamque cuti insculpunt operosa rubri- 


Varii instar vita 


charta, cruor litera, penna 
chalybs. 
Syrtibus infidis obcingimur; aspera nostra 
Sors veluti est refluis quassa carina vadis. 
Concutior tectum quasi ab ima sede revulsum, 
Candida at astrigere firma stat aula plage. 
Si celum centrum sit et enthea norma dierum, 
Circinet et cecum hune fulgida sphera 
globum, 
Mternis librata polis fiet ara salutis, 
Non pede, sacrilega nec temeranda manu. 
Felix etherium cujus perit anchora limum, 
Cui nauclera Fides et Cynosura Deus. 
These seem to me both remarkably fine 
and remarkably cryptic. Can anyone refer 
me to a good translation or explanation 
(especially of the first and sixth and seventh 
couplets) ? 
AXovs. 
ANSERGH AND REDMAN FAMI- 
LIES.—Three members of the Man- 
sergh family of Berwick Hall, Westmore- 
land, viz., Bryan, James and Robert, migra- 
ted to Ireland, temp. Charles I. under Sir 
Thomas Wentworth. 
Rebecca Mansergh, daughter of the Rev. 


James Redman, of Halton, Yorks (by Agnes 





Their mother was. 
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Otway, his wife) and sister of Col. Daniel 
Redman, M.P. for Co. Kilkenny. 

Can anyone give me their paternal ances- 
try, or any further particulars of the Red- 
man family ? 

Wma. Lioyp. 


ACHEVERELL.—Can anyone give me 
information about the parentage of Wil- 
liam Sacheverell, at one time of Oxford 
Street, London, believed to have been a 
native of Oxford, and described in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of November, 1777, 
as a china manufacturer, and bankrupt in 
that year. 

He was born in 1741 and married Jane 
Secker at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by 
special licence on Feb. 16, 1776. He was a 
contemporary of Josiah Wedgwood (but 
no mention of the name is to be 
found in the records at Etruria), whose 
daughter Susannah married Robert Waring 
Darwin, a son of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, by 
his first wife. His second wife was Elizabeth 
Pole, née Sacheverell, widow of General Pole 
of Radvbourne Hall, Derby. Her father was 
Robert Sacheverell of Morley, etc., M.P. for 


Nottingham 1698-1713, b. 1669, d. 1714, the | 
descendant of the Sacheverell | 


last male 
family in the direct line—killed by a fall 
from his horse. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 
1810, mention is made of one Richard 
Sacheverell, who was employed in the 
British Museum, and died in February, 1810, 
aged 64. He was stated to be a native of 


Oxford and descended from the Sacheverells 


of Derbyshire. 
A. E. G. 


‘\OTTINGTON FAMILY (see cxlviii. 428). 


“ —In the 25th vol. of the Catholic Record | 
Society, Dominicana, there are two letters | 
from Father (afterwards Cardinal), Philip 


Howard, to Cardinal F. Barberini, dated 
respectively from Windsor, 23 June, 1671, 
and from London, 1 Sept., 1671, in which 
allusion is made to a Mr. Cottington and his 
affairs. In the first Howard writes: 

et Maiestatem suam simul reddidi certiorem 
de cura Vestra ac zelo singulari pro negotiis 
domini Cottingtoni; quod quidem officium a 
sua Maiestate perbenigniter acceptum fuit. 


This is translated : 


at the same time informing His Majesty of | 
your care and singular zeal for Mr. Cotting- | 


ton’s affairs, and this service was acknow- | ’ 
| “That was the last I saw of him, when I 


ledged by His Majesty most graciously. 
In the second he writes: 
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| Havendo stato qualche tempo in Fiandra, 
al mio ritorno trovd la favoritissma de V. 
| Eminza delle 27 Giugo per la quale intendo 
| della gran pattzia fatto dal Sr Cottington in 
| 'Turino, di che non posso dire altro che per 
| ordine di Sua Mata, render gratie a V. E. delle 
| diligence et favori fatte a quel Cavalre benche 
| per gli suoi spropositi si é reso indegno delle 
| tavori et protette di V. E. 
| This is translated : 
| Having been for some time away in Flan- 
ders, on my return I found the most gracious 
| letter of Your Eminence of the 27 of June, in 
| which I learn of the very foolish act com- 
| mitted by Mr. [?] Cottington in Turin, about 
which I can say nothing, except, by the order 
of Her Majesty, to return Your Eminence her 
thanks for the care and favour you have 
| shown that gentleman, although by his designs 
| he has proved himself unworthy of the favour 
| and protection of Your Eminence. 

I think it more probable that the King 
' would concern himself with the matter than 
the Queen, and so should suggest translating 
‘‘His Majesty’? and “his thanks.’ 


Is anything known of what this member 
of the Cottington family did in Turin? 
JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
x DYING DUCK IN A THUNDER- 
STORM.’’—Can anyone tell me the 
origin of this expression? Are thunder- 
storms anywhere believed to be fatal to 
ducks? I heard lately a picturesque story 
of a party of ducks being caught in the big 
thunderstorm of August, of their waddling 
home and arriving safely, and of their all 
then incontinently dying! 
A. R. Bonus. 
| YTEWART: PORTMORE.—Who was the 
| Lady Margaret Stewart who, in the 
| fifteenth century, married Robert de Atholia, 
an ancestor of the Portmores? 
E. O. W. 


EFERENCE WANTED: “GOD’S ENG. 
LISHMEN.” Can any reader give me the 
| reference for a remark which runs to this 
| effect: ‘‘ When God hath anything of special 
| note to be done, He thinketh Him first of his 
| Englishmen.” 

G. B. H. 


te ee WANTED.—Can anyone tell me 
_ £4 who wrote the following lines or where 
| they come from? 
The sunlight fades from the sea and silence 
falls on the banks 
Save for the sound of blokes or coves scrap- 
ing a cutter’s planks: 
Till a sad voice wails in the darkness, break- 
ing the evening’s hush 











lent him my varnish brush! ” 
ouvs. 





idan. 


BISHOPS’ SIGNATURES 
(cli. 208.) 


A bishop’s signature consists of his Christ- 

ian name, preferably one only, in Latin, 
followed by the Latin adjective of his see. 
The latter is generally, and the former 
sometimes, abbreviated; and a colon is em- 
ployed by some bishops to mark the abbre- 
viation. Thus ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ and ‘‘ Hereford’’ 
are as much Latin adjectives as ‘‘ Cantuar”’ 
or ‘‘Winton’’; ‘‘ Edward: Lincoln: ” 
represents ‘‘ Kdwardus Lincolniensis.’’ The 
present Bishop of Truro writes ‘‘ Walterus ”’ 
in full, and I believe that Bishop Yeatman- 
Biggs wrote ‘‘ Coventrensis’’ unabridged (I 
am inclined to think that ‘‘ Cosmo” should 
be ‘‘ Cosmas,’’ and ‘‘ Theodore ”’ should cer- 
tainly drop its final ‘‘e’’). The question is 
not which signatures are Latin, but in which 
cases the Latin abbreviation differs from the 
English name, and in which the name is ex- 
clusively English. 

Canterbury, York, Wales, Durham, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Exeter, Monmouth, Nor- 
wich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, 
Salisbury,* and Truro, have unmistakably 
Latin abbreviations. 

Chester and its compounds, if the e be 
retained at the end, must be regarded as 
English; so must Carlisle, Coventry, Ely, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Swansea, and any 
name with the prefix “Saint.” “ Sodor ” 
is Latin; 1 am not sure about ‘‘ Man.”’ 


“Bath: & Well: ”’ is ‘‘ Bathoniensis et 


Wellensis ’’—though the printer, with his 
absurd dislike of the symbol ‘‘ &,’’ fre- 
quently substitutes a ridiculous ‘‘ and”’ (as 


in the royal ‘“‘ R. & I.’’). 

The proper signatures of Carlisle, Chester, 
Ely, S. Alban’s, S. David’s, and Worcester, 
are Carliol., Cestr., Elien., Alban., Mene- 
ven., and Vigorn. These were in use up to 
the seventeenth century, some as late as the 
nineteenth. Laud signed ‘‘ Meneven.,”’ 
Stillingfleet ‘‘ Wigorn’’; but the latter, 
though revived by Bishop Gore, is said to 
have been abandoned in deference to the 
modernist outcry, ‘‘ Let Wigorns be Wig- 
orns.”” Some of the new sees might follow 
the excellent example of Monmouth in start- 
ing a Latin form: ‘‘ Mancun.” for Man- 
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| chester, and ‘‘ Novocast.’’ iow New ntl at 
| once suggest themselves. At least one suffra- 


| gan see, viz., Hull, has done so. 


How many ‘of the Scottish and Irish names 
"have been or can be put into Latin, 1 cannot 
| say. I know that Armagh is ‘‘ Arma- 
| chanus,’”’ and that William of Wykeham 
employed an ‘‘episcopus Accadensis ”’ as his 
deputy. Perhaps Mr. Swanzy can enlighten 
us. 

If the Latin be discarded as obsolete, the 
word ‘‘of’’ should clearly be inserted to 
make sense of the signature—‘‘ Michael of 
S. Alban’s,’’ ‘‘ Ernest of Worcester.’? The 
mere substitution of a place-name for a sur- 
name is neither ancient usage nor common 
sense. 

Your correspondent may rightly ask for 
parentheses or footnotes to identify bishops; 
but the reigning prelate is properly known 
by his see alone, and it would be as much 
a solecism to speak of ‘‘ Abp. Davidson”? as 
of ‘‘ Duke Percy,’”’ in their lifetime. The 
former is permissible after death or resigna- 


tion. 
W. CE. B. 


arte tagle seg IN BYRON’S LETTERS 
(cli. 207).— 
(3) This is from ‘The Tempest’: 

He’s gentle and not fearful, 


I. ii. 468. 
(8) This is from ‘ Coriolanus ’ 
There is a world elsewhere. __ 
Il. iii. 135. 


Gro. T. WatsH. 


(9) ‘Rocked by the beating of her heart.” 
Whether this is a verbal quotation or not, 
the ultimate source appears to be ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ 1185-6, 

Lo, in the hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and 

night. 

(11) From a letter of Sterne’s, as Byron 
says, though he does not give the exact 
words, which are these: 

“There is a strange coincidence, Sencho, 
in the little events (as well ag in the great 
ones) of this world,’ Letter txxxv., vol. 
iii., p. 27, in the collection of Sterne’s let- 
ters, edited by his daughter, new ed., 1776. 
The present ‘letter, of July 27, 1767, was 
addressed to the negro Ignatius Sancho, for 
whom see Prof. W. L. Cross’s ‘ Life and 
Times of Laurence Sterne,’ new ed., 1925. 
vol. ii., p. 92. 

(13) I ‘‘ sorted them I trow.”’ 
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tation of Gilbert Glossin’s words in ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ chap. xxxiii., ‘‘. . . bid them 
bring up the prisoner—I trow J’ll sort him’”’ 
(“I will’? in the 1st ed., vol. ii., p. 190). 

(15) ‘Two courses and a desert.”” Is 
this merely a stock description of a certain 
type of dinner (cf. the title of the later 
‘three courses and a desert,’’ illustrated by 
Cruikshank)? or is there a reference to 
“She stoops to conquer,’’ II. ii., where 
Marlow, reading the bill of fare, says 
“What’s here? For the first course; for 
the second course; for the desert ’’ (so, with 
one s in older editions). 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ACHEVERELL: LOVELACE’S ‘“ LU- 
CASTA ”’ (cli. 189).—In reply to your 
corespondent E. O. W., Lucy Sacheverell, 
a noted beauty of the period, was the grand- 
daughter of Henry Sacheverell, of Morley 
and Hopwell, Derby, Old Hays, Leicester, 
etc., High Sheriff of Derby in 1598, and 
only daughter of Ferdinand Sacheverell of 
Old Hays, Leicester. She married firstly 
——Danett, and secondly her cousin, George 
Sacheverell, of Callow, Derby, Old Hays, 
and Newhall, High Sheriff of Derby in 1709. 
Joice Sachevere]] was a granddaughter of 
William Sacheverell of Barton, Notts, was 
born 1555, and died 1616. Both Henry and 
William were great-grandsons of Sir Henry 
Sacheverell, K.C.B., of Morley, etc. He was 
knighted at_ the Coronation of Henry VITI. 
in 1509. Her father was William Sachev- 
erell, of Morley, etc., Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty in 1689. She married firstly 
J. Milward, and secondly Henry Plumptre. 
The Sacheverell pedigree dates back to 1020 
according to Thoroton’s ae eile 


() ARDINAL POLE’S' LIBRARY: 

CLAUDE CHIFFLET (cli. 209).—The 
Claude Chifflet (not Chisslet) whose treatise 
on the life and works of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus was published in 1627 at Louvain, was 
born, according to the ‘ Nouvelle biographie 
générale,’ in 1541, and died in 1580. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Jean Chifflet who 
wrote ‘Palmae cleri Anglicani’ (Brussells, 
1645) was born about 1612 (at Besancon, as 
Claude was) and died in 1666. 

With regard to Richard Challoner (1691 
-1781) who refers to the last named Chifflet, 
the ‘Index and Epitome’ of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
by a strange oversight, states that he ‘“‘ en- 
tered into controversy with ‘ Bishop Conyers 
Middleton.’ ’? One can hardly fancy Con- 
yers Middleton as a bishop. There is no 
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excuse for raising the ‘“‘ Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton ’’ of the original article to the episco- 
pate. An equally strange error in the 
‘ Epitome’ life of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
which makes him a supporter of Bradlaugh, 
is presumably due to a careless reading of 
the fuller life where the so-called fourth 
party ‘‘ took up the case of Charles Brad- 
laugh”’ (First Supplement, vol. ii., p. 11). 
The ‘ Concise Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ to give the ‘Epitome’ the name 
which it bears in the 1920 issue, though 
extremely useful, has many misprints and 
errors. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 
VI. AND XVII. CENTURY GUNS (cli. 
117, 157, 213).—It is worth noting that 
in the reply at ante p. 213, the reference to 
Engineering is incorrect. It should be 1922 
and not 1923. This is possibly due to the 
fact that the General Index for 1922 is dated 
January 26, 1923. I believe this is in con- 
formity with some insane Act of Parliament 
which calls for the date of publication to 
be printed on the Index, not the year to 
which the Index belongs. The title-page is 


correct. J. H. Lestre. 


HALNAKER, SUSSEX (cli. 209).—In 

Vol. xix., Sussex Record Society, under 
‘Halnaker alias Halfnaked (Manor)’ some 
““tenements in Halfnaked’’ are mentioned, 
Trin., 28 Hen. VIII. (1536). There are 
other mentions of it under the same names 
up to 1770 in the same book. In the Testa- 
ment of John Bonville, proved March, 1495, 
he mentions ‘‘ within my place of Half- 
naked.’? (See Sussex Arch. Coll., Vol. xv., 
p- 61.) 

Elwes, in his ‘ Castle, Mansions and 
Manors of West Sussex’ (1876 edition, p. 
43), says in a note ‘‘on the etymology of 
Halnaker, which was usually written, Hal- 
naked or Halfnaked, we do not hazard an 
opinion. In Domesday the name is given 
as Halneche. In the Inq., p.m., John St. 
John, taken 3 Edw. III., it occurs as Hal- 
naked,’’ ete. 

In the ‘ Place-names of Sussex,’ R. G. 
Roberts gives interesting references to both 


names. WOLSELEY. 


This appears to have been Halnache in 
Domesday, Halnac temp. Henry III. and 
‘““Halfnaked ’’ in the early Latin deeds of 
the Earls of Arundel. A traditional, or 
local, derivation is from ‘‘ Half-an-acre.’’ 
Had there been a ‘‘hall’’ there before the 
Conquest we might also have guessed 
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Hall(n)acre or -aker. ‘* Half-naked ”’ 
may have been early Sussex humour at the 
expense of their manorial betters, but it has 
been endorsed as we see by the scribes, and 
also by the heralds. ‘‘ Godliman Streets ”’ 
for Godalming in the neighbouring county 
of Surrey shows a slightly different tendency 
in colloquial nomenclature. 

The ‘‘1’’ in modern pronunciation is 
mirabile dictu, silent in Halnaker, and we 
call it here ‘‘ Hanaker.’’ Horsfield’s ‘ Sus- 
sex ’ does not give the derivation; the above 
notes are chiefly from Dallaway. 

Percy Hvutpurp. 
Nonnington, near Petworth. 


NGLISH ALTAR-PIECE AT SANT- 
TAGO (cli. 55, sub. ‘ Memorabilia’). 
-—In the Times Literary Supplement of Aug. 
26, Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood states that 
in a monograph on Santiago by Manuel 
Vidal Rodriguez (1924) the donor of the | 
altar-piece in 1456 is called, not Gudguar | 


but ‘‘el parroco inglés Juan Judgar.”’ He | 
suggests that the priest may have been John 
Gigur or Gygur, afterwards warden of the | 
college of Tattershall. Without pressing | 
this view, it may be added that there are 
places in Lincolnshire called Cheal and Keal. 

G. S. Grppons. | 


(oats FOR IDENTIFICATION (cli. 190, | 

228).—In a very large quartered shield | 
of Baskerville-Mynors in Burke’s ‘ Heraldic | 
lllustrations ’ these quarters are named as 
follows:—17, Boteler; 18, Rees; 19, Len- | 
thall ; 20, le Gros; 21, ‘‘called Pedwarden”’ ; | 
22, Sollers (field is argent) ; 23, Bruges; 24, 
Blacket. The order, however, is slightly dif- 
ferent, Boteler following le Gros. 

G. S. GrBBons. 


EXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PAS- | 
SAGES IN ‘HAMLET’ (cli. 147, 193). | 

As Peace should still her wheaten garland 

wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities. 

V, ii, 42). 
Mr. J. A. Knowtes’s interesting view of 
the meaning of the above passage (see the | 

latter reference) would seem to be that Peace 
should stand as godmother (commére) be- | 
tween the ‘‘ amities’’ of England and Den- | 


mark. The Oxford Dictionary rightly de- | 
fines ‘‘ cummer,”’ etc. as ‘‘a godmother in 
her relationship to the other godparents 
and the parents of the child.’”’ Now the 
context of the passage shows that in certain 
events the ‘‘relationship’’ between Eng- 
land and Denmark might well be one of hos- | 


| were in full vigour. 


| office ” 


tility: no such relationship is implied 
between the other godparents and the parents, 


' as to warrant the peaceful intervention of 


a godmother. She is merely one of a class 
of sponsors, and not a peaceful intermediary 
between other conflicting members. This, I 


‘think, is a fatal objection to commére. 


Cotgrave defines commére as ‘‘ a she-gossip 
or godmother, a gomme’’; and commere de 
fesses as a ‘‘bed-broker”’ . . . a gossip... 
in all bawdy meetings ’’—not a very elevated 
description for commére, or ‘“‘ cummer,” or 
‘“‘kimmer,’”’ or ‘‘cumar,” etc. Hence, the 
word in any sense is quite inapplicable to 
the dignity of the present passage. 

Shakespeare does not use the word ‘ god- 
mother ’’—not in itself, perhaps, a fatal 


| objection—though he mentions both “ god- 


father’’ and ‘‘ godson’’; but the influence 
may legitimately be drawn that the 
‘““comma’”’ of the Folio does not represent 
commére, whatever meaning may be attached 


| to it. 


Finally, the true—nay the exact—sense of 


| the present passage is reflected in ‘ Antony 
; and Cleopatra,’ III. iv. 14, where Octavia 


says to Antony—and the very wording is 
significant : 
A more unhappie Lady 
If this devision chance, ne’er stood between 
Praying for both parts. 


Henry CUNINGHAM. 
IRST PICTURE POSTCARD (cli. 173, 


_ 233).—This feature of modern towrisme 
originated in Germany about 1895. A story 


| was told then of the German Emperor ask- 


ing a school-girl what he should send her 


| from the Holy Land previous to his tour 
| there, and she replied ‘‘ A picture postcard.” 
iI have 


used them to illustrate travel 
journals since their inception, and my earli- 
est dates from Venice in 1897. By 1898 they 
I think the earliest 
were issued by foreign hotels as pictorial 


| advertisements. 


Epwarp Heron-AL.eEn. 


| “V D.M.”’ (cli. 208).—The letters represent 


Verbi Dei Minister (or whatever 

case of minister is required by the context). 
For the use of minister (of the gospel, etc., 
or absolutely) by those who objected to the 
terms priest and clergyman ‘“‘ as implying 


| erroneous views of the nature of the sacred 


see the ‘O.E.D.’ under Minister, 
substantive, 4 b. ‘‘ Minister of God’s Word 
in this Place, near fifty Years,’’ I note from 


| a tablet in Carleton Church, Norfolk. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
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The meaning of ‘‘ V.D.M.” [ut supra]. 
Matthew Henry preached at Hackney the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, being 
the Pastor there of a Congregation of Pres- 
byterians. He died at Nantwich in 1714. 
I am in possession of a manuscript sermon 
of Matthew Henry’s dated Chester, Oct. 23, 
1687. 

Philip Nye, mentioned by Butler in Hudi- 
bras 

“With greater art and cunning reared 

Than Philip Nye’s thanksgiving beard.” 





| 


(Nye was remarkable for his beard), 
was a preacher to the same Assembly in the 
year 1636. | 

Witt1am R. Power. | 


Matthew Henry being a Nonconformist | 
took no academical degree. These letters | 
stand for [ut supra]. 

Joun B. WarnewRIGHT. 
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vol. iv., p. 115. According to G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Baronetage,’ Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull married Grace, second daughter of Wil- 


liam Legge of Salisbury. 


G. BF. kB. 


‘“(\LD CLEM ”’ (cli. 209).—Mr. James T. 

Lightwood in his ‘ Charles Dickens and 
Music’ says:—‘‘A custom prevailed at 
Chatham of holding a procession on St. 


| Clement’s day, and the Saint, who was 


irreverently designated ‘Old Clem,’ was per- 


| sonated by a young smith disguised for the 


occasion. Dickens frequently writes a verse 
in the form of prose, and this is an exam- 
ple. Written out properly, it reads thus: 
Hammer boys round—Old Clem, 
With a thump and a sound—Old Clem. 
Beat it out, beat it out—Old Clem, 
With a cluck for the stout—Old Clem, 
Blow the fire, blow the fire--Old Clem, 
Roaring drier, soaring higher—Old Clem, 


Probably this is only the refrain of the 


These letters also appear on a monument | chant, but Mr. Lightwood gives no informa- 


to Matthew Henry in Chester. 
(ut supra]. | 
G. D. Squiss. | 


|,F2: WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM (cli. | 

209).—In TT. F. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester | 
Scholars’ two Eldreds are mentioned as 
Founder’s kin :— 


(1) in the year 1619, ‘‘ Eldred Joseph, C. 
F., Blackwall, London Fell[ow} Nfew] 
Cfollege] 1628-9. LL.B.’’; 

(2) in the year 1673, ‘‘ Eldred, John C. F. 
(12), Aldersgate.”’ 

Probably the numerous Consanguinei | 
Fundatoris of the name of Lee that occur 
in Kirby’s book are the result of the mar- 
riage mentioned by E. O. W. The first two | 
are :— 

(1) in the year 1665, (1) ‘‘ Lee, Thomas, 
C. F. (12), Wimbledon. Sch. N.C. B.C.D. 
Fell., 1671. Barrister.” 

(2) in the year 1669, (2) ‘‘ Lee, John, | 
C. F. (13), St. Mary, Newington Butts, | 
Fell. N.C. 1675-80, M.A. Rector of Crow- 
marsh. 

I regret to know nothing of the Eldred 
pedigree. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EGGE: KNATCHBULL (cli. 209).— | 
Lieut.-Col. William Legge, M.P., brother | 
of the first Lord Dartmouth, is said to have | 
married ‘‘Mary Pool widow of — Townshend | 
Esq.,’’ and to have died in Dublin aged 47. 
See Collins’s ‘ Peerage of England’ (1812), 


|‘ [TA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES’: 


They are | tion as to whether the music and words are 


to be found in print. It will be noticed, 
however, that ‘‘cluck’’ is substituted for 
Dickens’s ‘‘ clink ’? in the fourth line. 

T. W. TyRReEt. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

F. E. Sawyer gives a rendering of this 
song in ‘Brit. Assoc. Arch.’, and it has 
recently been re-published in one or two of 
Mr. Arthur Beckett’s books. 

WOLSELEY. 

Culpeper’s, Ardingly, Sussex. 

BIB- 

LIOGRAPHY (cli. 153, 195, 211).— 
Reference has not, I think, been made to 
the authoritative work of Professor H. Ash- 
ton on this famous novel. See his ‘ Madame 


de la Fayette’ (Cambridge University Press, 


1922) and his translation issued last year 
by Routledge and Sons in their series of 


| Broadway Translations. 


L. F. Powe tt. 


A translation of this book by Thomas 
Sergeant Perry was published in 1891 by 


Little, Brown, and Company, in Boston, 
U.S.A. 
ALFRED FE. Hamirt. 
AMBARDE’S ‘PERAMBULATION ’ 


(cli. 190, 228).-_I can now answer my 
own query. The engraved portrait of Wil- 
liam Lambarde in the Pepys collection is 
cut from the frontispiece to Edward Phil- 


| lips’s ‘ New World of Words,’ London, 1658. 


JOHN CHARRINGTON. 
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(HE SKELETON AND THE “FEATHER | Subtract 30, and the remainder, 14, is the 


POKE”’ (cli. 188).—In the interesting 
note sent by Mr. Frep. Les Carrer no hint 
is given as to the identity of the bird called 
“the feather poke.’ Was this, by any 
chance, the chaffinch? When I was a young- 
ster and indulged in the pastime of bird- 
nesting, the beautifully constructed nest of 
the chaffinch, lined as it was with feathers, 
was usually referred to as the nest of the 
‘‘ feathery poke.’? The locality in which I 
lived then, as I do at the present time, was 
about the centre of the county of Durham. 

In addition to being called the ‘‘ feathery 
poke ”’ the chaffinch was also known as the 
**sheely.”’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


\ OON DATES (cli. 171, 213).—Since send- 
ing my reply at the second reference 


I have obtained a copy of George Forbes’s | 


recently published book ‘The Wonder and 

the Glory of the Stars,’ and in it I have 

come across another method of finding 

roughly, the age of the moon. In the hope 

that it may be found worthy of a place in 

‘“N. and Q’ I take the liberty of sending it. 
I give it in the words of the author. 


Here is the rule. There are three numbers 
that have to be added together to give the 
moon’s age. If ever the sum exceeds thirty, 
the moon’s greatest age, you subtract thirty. 
The remainder is the moon’s age at that date. 


The three numbers are called the year 
number, the month number, and the day 
number. 


(1) The day number is simply the day of 
the month. 

(2) The year number in 1911 was 0. For 
each year after 1911 you add 11. When the 
number exceeds 30, you always subtract 30. 
For example, take the year 1924. That is 13 
years since 1911; and 13 elevens is 143. This 
is the year number after you have subtracted 
30 four times, or 120. This leaves the year 
number for 1924, and it is 238. Once found, it 
serves you throughout the year. 

(3) The month number is best remembered 
thus: Write on one line the initial letter of 
each month, and below each month the fol- 
lowing month numbers :— 


Bes ime fo.” (eee ied ce ie gi oes peer. Wm es pe YU 0 
02' 02 2 4 46! 78! 9 10 


After reading the row of numbers aloud 
several times in pairs, their sequence is 


easily rememh~ .d. 
As an exaa.yie take the 17th of July, 1924. 
The year number is 23, the month number is 

4, and the day number is 17. 


Their sum is 44. 


; moon’s age. This is one day short of full 
| moon (15 days). 
H. Askew. 
‘*()XFORD ” IN THE UNITED STATES 
(cli. 154).—The place-name ‘‘ Oxford” 
is fairly common in the United States. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Iowa, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, New Jersey, 
and New York are States all of which pos- 
sess a town named Oxford. 

I am not aware that any of these places 
received its name from being a ford for 
oxen. It is more probable that they were 
so named after Oxford in England. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
ARGARET SAVILE (cli. 189, 229).—Sir 
Henry Savile (1549-1622) married, 
circa 1592, Margaret, daughter of George 
Dacres of Cheshunt, and widow of George, 
second son of Sir William Dorney, Buck- 

inghamshire. 

She had 1, a son, died 1604; 2, Elizabeth, 
who married 1613 Sir Wm. Sedley, and was 
mother of Sir Charles Sedley. 

W. MippLeTon-STEWART. 

Osborne Hotel, Aberdeen. 

UEEN KATHERINE CORNARO OF 

CYPRUS (cli. 190).—Your correspond- 
ent will find a short clear history of Queen 
Katherine in the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ written by Luigi Villari. 

M. PretTRENA BROCKLEBANK. 


ENEALOGIES WANTED (cli. 189, 231). 

—KE. O. W. will find the pedigree of 

A’Court in Colt Hoare’s ‘ History of Wilt- 
shire ’—Heytesbury Hundred, p. 77 . 
. B.-S. 


UTHOR WANTED: COBDEN ON THUCY- 
DIDES (cli, 173, 214). — Pror. Bensty’s 
kind answer to my query has given the name 
of the politician; and a deduction from Con- 
ington’s article (Contemp. Mag., 1868) supplies 
; the date of the utterance viz., about 1852-3. 
Now may I beg for “ chapter and verse,” the 
occasion and date of Cobden’s speech (? or 
letter or pamphlet) and the exact wording of 
the dictum, also for any record of it in book 
or newspaper? Conington gives “ historical 
works ”’; Prof. Saintsbury in ‘ Manchester’ 
(Longmans 1887), p. 168, gives “ all the 
works ”; I have also seen it quoted “ all the 
histories.” These variants are not without 
| importance in plumbing the depth ofthe 
demagogue’s_ Philistinism. Lord Morley’s 
| ‘Life of Cobden,’ of course, ignores the 


| matter. 
H. K. St.J. S. 
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The Library. 


The Southern New Hebrides. By C. B. 
Humphreys. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net.). 
N his Introduction Mr, Humphreys has a 
good deal to say about the comparative 
slenderness of the results obtained by close 
and careful work both in Tanna and Erom- 
anga. The last generation to receive in full 
the traditions of its ancestors seems to be 
passing, perhaps has already passed, away; 
and besides the blankness of ignorance the 
investigator has to reckon with possibility of 
some unwillingness to give true answers even 
in the face of the most sympathetic mode of 
inquiry. It is fortunate that while yet there 
was anything of importance to be salved so 
competent a field worker as Mr. Humphreys 
was able to go and collect it, and no less for- 
tunate that both in Tanna and Lromanga, he 
had the assistance of excellent interpreters, 
Europeans having a familiar and long acquain- 
tance with both language and people. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It is | 


satisfactory to learn that the population of | 


Tanna is on the increase. To Tanna the bulk 


of this study is devoted. The Tannese are | 


broadly divided into two main groups linguisti- 
cally distinct, the one in the south-west only, 
the other inhabiting the rest of the island. 
The former speak a language quite un-Melan- 
esian; they are little known, and, as our 
author says, it is to be wished that they and 


their language should be studied before it | 


is too late. The latter people live in villages 
under chiefs, associated together in what may 
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| to be viewed as a ceremony of magical im- 


port. Rules regulating marriage and inter- 
course of kin are comparatively simple. Topics 
in which one can trace the writer’s careful 
methods of collecting information are the mak- 
ing of gardens and houses; the ownership 
ot trees; the pig and its use as currency. A 
very good section is that giving six or seven 
native mythical stories, pleasantly told with 
as close adherence as possible to native idiom. 

After Tanna brief accounts follow of 
Anaiteum, in which among the most distinc- 
tive features are the burial customs on the 
death of chiefs; of the little rocky island of 
Futuna, whose inhabitants have a reputation 
for cruelty, depend largely on fishing, and 
have something to show in the way of decora- 
tive art; and of Aniwa, which has long been 
Christianized, so that memory of pre-Christian 
times is becoming obliterated, where the people 
are also much employed in fishing and exhibit 
real artistic sense in design and decoration 
of their baskets. 

With the account of Hromanga we come 
to a piece of new ethnological work, for of 
this island no account has before been pub- 
lished. The Eromangans, who appear once to 
have been a warlike population, are now much 
reduced both in numbers and in quality. They 
have been Christianized for over fifty years 
and have forgotten much of their ancient cus- 
toms. But decrease of population has a de- 
pressing effect, our author several times ob- 
serves, on the native mind; and this with 
secretiveness, many have had some influence 
in inhibiting answers to inquiries. Compared 
with the Tannese, the Eromangans, who also 


| once had the reputation of cruelty, are taciturn 


be considered tribes, seeing that a dialectal | 


difference marks them severally off. They 
have either never had, or have now forgotten, 
clan organization and the use of clan sym- 


bols, though faint traces of the practice of | ) 
“ y | In handicrafts they excel the Tannese, parti- 


taboo and rumour of certain people being 
descended from birds could be made out. Mr. 
Humphreys gives a number of Tannese pedi- 
grees (the exact knowledge of pedigrees 
among these natives is remarkable) and sets 
out a record of measurements of 188 Tannese 
males above the age of 18. The account of 
the conditions and habits and government of 
these people offers largely negative singulari- 
ties. They have virtually no art; they have 
no social distinctions except that between 
chiefly and non-chiefly families; their religion 
seems little more than a faith in the existence 
of spirits and ghosts, with that sense of a 
great power behind and in all things—mana— 
which is well known al] over the Pacific. They 
use black magic principally by means of stones, 
and belief in this is still so living among them 
that they dared not talk freely about it. Mr. 
Humphreys gives full descriptions of the cere- 
monies and rites attending circumcision, which 
is an important event in the life of every 
Tannese boy; of a native dance performed in 
his honour; of the making and use of Kava; 
and of the methods of burial. Cannibalism, 
which is not beyond the memory of man, is 








and melancholy. They are expert fishers; and 
among the great events of their lives is the 
arrival of whales off their reef in November— 
when a baby whale or two is almost sure to 
be left behind; and the appearance of turtle. 


cularly in the making of cloth and. weapons. 
The section on Eromangan magic is particu- 
larly interesting, especially as to the points 
of contact and contrast with the Tannese. 
That on burial customs, with a striking de- 
scription of cave burial, is of some importance 
in the question of migration into these islands. 
Mr. Humphreys, in his concluding chapter, 
suggests that Tanna, Anaiteum, Futuna and 
Aniwa, having been populated by the dual 
people resulting from the fusion of the 
Oceanic Ulotrichi and the Austronesian-speak- 
ing people, were caught in a “ sidewash” of 
the main stream of the movement of the kava 
people. Eromanga, he finds exhibits in its 
culture a closer kinship with Efate, to the 
north. 

The book as a whole, besides being evidently 
based on solid and competent knowledge, con- 
veys a strong impression of the sympathetic 
insight with which investigation was ccn- 
ducted, and moreover is well arranged, clear 
and straightforward in style and eminently 
readable. It contains a bibliography, but no 
map—an omission we regret. 
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Imhotep. By vamieson B. Hurry. (Oxtord 


University Press, 7s. 6d. net.). 


Naan iad was a great official in the reign 
of King Zoser, 
Dynasty. He must have been a man of great 
versatility, for he was vizier and architect, 
chief lector, priest and astronomer. ‘Lhe func- 
tion, however, in which he shone most con- 
spicuously, which kept his name living in the 
veneration of later generations and finally 
brought him to the position of a god was that 
of the physician skilled in magic. In the sixth 
century B.c., we find him established as the 
god of medicine, and in due course he is 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios. Be- 
fore this attainment of full rank there was a 
long period (perhaps about a thousand years) 
during which Imhotep was worshipped as a 
demi-god or hero, and of this stage we have 
numerous bronze statues, some of which are 
illustrated here, and are very charming. 
There are sundry traces left us of Imhotep’s 
life as a man: a story of his advice to King 


Zoser in the trouble of the seven years’ famine; | 


possibility that as ‘‘ chief of all the works of 
the King” he designed the step-pyramid of 
Sakkarah. and connection of his name with 
the first temple of Edfu; and references both 
to his philosophy of life and to his skill in 
magic and medicine. The names of his father 
(a court architect) and of his mother have been 
preserved. The recourse to him after his 
death may justly be taken to prove that he 
was benevolent and compassionate as well as 
skilful. He stands, then, as the earliest 
physician of whom we know anything. 

Dr. Hurry has compiled this monograph 
with all due care. He relies, naturally, upon 
the chief authorities, and wisely concerns him- 
self not with matters in dispute; but he has 
also collected information at first hand, both 
by examination of Egyptian antiquities and 
by visits to Egypt. He brings together virtu- 
ally all that we at present have on the sub- 
ject of the temples and cult of Imhotep, the 
stories of cures, the relation of Imhotep as 
a god to other deities and kindred topics. Be- 
sides the details of it worked into the chap- 
ters on Imhotep himself, he gives us a short 
separate chapter on ancient Egyptian medicine. 
The illustrations are plentiful and good, and 
the appendixes should be noted. It may also 
be remarked that Imhotep has_ evidently 
touched our author’s imagination as a really 
venerable and beautiful figure, and the book 
has thence derived a considerable measure of 
life and charm. 


Rolls 
(Cam- 


Calendar of the Plea and Memoranda 
1323—1364. Edited by A. H. Thomas. 
bridge University Press, 15s. net.). 


N our number for Nov, 22, 1924, we re- 
viewed the Calendar of Early Mayor’s 


Court Rolls by the same editor; and he now , 


Printed and Published .. 


ycombe, in the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ot Egypt, of the Thira | 


the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices. Hith Street, 


OCTOBER 2, 1926. 


lays students of the Middle Ages under another 
| great obligation to him. ‘lhe rolls dealt with 
|in this volume—102 in number—constitute a 
| sort of supplementary series, perhaps to be 
considered as private property, and consisting 
partly of excerpts of pleadings, taken before 
the original rolls passed out of the custody 
| of the law-officers of the Corporation and pre- 
served for guidance and reference. Partly also 
these rolls seem to have been the place of re- 
cord for actions pleaded, as Mr. Thomas ex- 
presses it, “ out of season ” before the Mayor 
and Aldermen. But their principal purport 
would be to serve for enrolment of pleas aris- 
ing from public prosecutions, or entailing not 
only damages to the plaintiffs but fine to the 
Crown. Mr, Thomas in his Introduction gives 
an account very well worth making note of, 
of the history of the Peace in London. In 
London the essence of the matter lay in the 
fact that the victory of the royal justice was 
there effected not by superseding local authori- 
ties, but by enduing them with greater powers, 
The City authorities appear first acting as 
Justices of the Peace in 1265, their continuous 
proceedings in this capacity begin in Septem- 
| ber 1281, and about this time begins also the 
entrusting of punitive power to the Mayor and 
Sheriffs. The writs concerning the Peace 
issued to the city during the earlier years of 
the fourteenth century are of a various and 
rather confusing character, of which a funda- 
mental explanation is to be sought in the 
necessity felt by the authorities for effective 
' guarantee against reprisals on the part of 
malefactors whose castigation they took in 
hand. In their enforcement of the statute law 
the Mayor and Aldermen proceeded according 
to their own ordinances and the central in- 
terest of these rolls—as it is also the most 
important topic of the Introduction—is the 
illustration they afford of the manner in 
which these developed. 

The rolls themselves, which are well anno- 
tated, present the usual topics. There was a 
serious affray in August 1340 between the fish- 
mongers and skinners, when the Mayor and 
Aldermen nerved themselves, as royal insis- 
tence required, to inflict capital punishment. 
The struggle against Mortimer is represented 
by a long letter (ostensibly from the King) 
putting Mortimer’s case, which has not been 
printed before and is given in full abstract 
here. Some few family names in which readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ have recently been interested, 
occur; and there is a short list of unusual 
words. 





Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


County of Bucks. 











